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versals relationally rather than substantively. But it insists upon 
the objectivity of universals as much as the old realism did. 

As to the fertility of the account in question, I should like to 
say a few words. I think its promise lies in two directions : the one 
practical, the other theoretical. First, it dispels the notion of an 
entity forever beyond our grasp, and thus aids our belief that there 
is nothing we can not adequately know face to face in concrete ex- 
perience. It helps also to give us a faith in the intellect which those 
who fix a gulf between thought and reality would destroy, and which 
is one of the greatest spurs to philosophic progress. Second, it is 
from a theoretical point of view at least stimulating, since it enables 
us to reduce the category of universality, which has generally been 
treated as irreducible, to lower terms. It defines the universal as a 
certain function of a term combined with the relations of possibility 
and similarity — at the same time differentiating it from association 
by similarity in that it contains the one-term relation of possibility. 
In particular I think it should throw new light on the theory of 
judgment, which has been so long dominated by a belief in the two 
ultimately irreducible categories of individual (real) and universal 
(concept, qualifying idea or hypothetical reaction). 

In conclusion, may I express my desire to hear more of Dr. Pit- 
kin 's definition of the universal ? I can not help thinking that it is 
not so very different from my own, inasmuch as I agree that indi- 
vidual objects in space are not merely individual, but universal as 
well. For they have habits (laws) and tend (by inertia) to repeat 
themselves indefinitely in time, i. e., to call up in the physical world, 
even as universal ideas in the mind tend to call up in the mind, an 
indefinite series of similar cases which may or may not actually 
appear, according as circumstances permit or forbid. 

Wilmon H. Sheldon. 
Pbinceton Univeksity. 
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Der doppelte Standpunht in der Psychologie. ~Mkry Whiton Calkins. 

Leipzig, Verlag von Veit u. Co. Pp. 80. 

Professor Calkins has in this monograph given a somewhat more de- 
tailed exposition of the doctrine, set forth in her 'Introduction to Psy- 
chology,' that experience may and should be psychologically investigated 
from two points of view: first, by regarding each of its processes 'with- 
out reference to any self, as an idea, a fact of consciousness occurring 
in a series of ideas ' ; and second, by considering ' each experience as rela- 
tion of a self to other selves,' and distinguishing it ' from different forms 
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of consciousness by the nature of this relation.' 1 In the work now before 
us, after a brief introduction, she first give a clear and succinct state- 
ment of the principles and results which in her opinion should obtain 
in psychology regarded from the first point of view. This covers her 
definition and classification of conscious elements. In the second part 
of the monograph she contrasts, more fully than in the introduction, the 
two psychologies: process psychology and ego, or self, psychology. The 
former, treating consciousness as a series of connected processes without 
any regard to the self, has for its problem the analysis, classification and 
explanation of these processes. The latter regards every process as 
belonging to a self and as referring or not referring to other selves. The 
former gives a causal explanation of mental phenomena; the latter does 
not, since selves are not originally objects in time, hence not under the 
causal law. Finally, in the third part of her discussion, the author con- 
siders a number of conscious phenomena from each of these two points 
of view : a perception is compared with perceiving, an image with imagi- 
nation, a thought with thinking, the recognized with recognition. This 
is followed by a statement of the classification of emotions from the 
point of view of the self psychology, and a discussion of the twofold 
interpretation of will and belief, reproduced in large measure from the 
' Introduction to Psychology.' 

Professor Calkins's clear and forceful way of putting things challenges 
one into equally definite attitudes, whether of agreement or disagreement, 
on the subjects she discusses. Her lucidity would seem to offer little 
excuse for misunderstanding on the reader's part, yet the present reviewer 
finds certain aspects of the central thought expressed in this monograph 
not wholly free from obscurity. 

We may waive the objection that ' self psychology,' admitting of no 
use of the causal principle, has for that reason no right to be called a 
science. Classification and description, as well as explanation, are func- 
tions of science, and if self psychology enables us to supplement process 
psychology where the latter's descriptions and classifications are defective, 
then it may be welcomed as a legitimate addition to psychological method. 
But it must not merely make description and classification easier; it 
must really describe and classify material with which process psychology 
can not deal. Simplifying description i9 not necessarily a scientific 
advance; it may be simpler to classify flowers according to color than in 
any other way, but such a classification is scientifically less desirable than 
a far more complicated and difficult one which involves a more thorough- 
going analysis. In like manner, although a concise, lucid classification 
of the emotions may be made by considering the relations to selves which 
they involve, such a facilitation is not enough in itself to warrant the 
scientific value of the principle upon which it is based. Only if on no 
other principle could full justice be done to the facts, should we be led 
to admit the scientific necessity of the self psychology. 

Now the division of emotions into personal and impersonal, and the 
cross-division into egoistic and altruistic, afford a very satisfactory ar- 
1 ' Introduction to Psychology,' 2d Ed., p. 149. 
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rangement of them. But can not this same division be preserved while 
at the same time ' self -regarding ' and ' other-regarding ' are looked upon 
not as ' attitudes of the Ego,' but as components of processes, components 
susceptible of analysis? For instance, let us take the emotion of sym- 
pathetic joy. I can describe this as the attitude in which I recognize 
and rejoice in the existence of joy in another self. I can also describe 
it perfectly well in terms of process psychology. The emotion of joy 
in general may be structurally analyzed into the sensational elements 
of the idea or ideas occasioning the emotion, the sensational elements re- 
sulting from the bodily changes involved, and the resultant affective tone 
derived from all these sensational components. When the emotion is one 
of sympathetic joy, the only modification that our structural analysis 
needs is this: the occasioning idea is, in such a case, an idea of the emo- 
tion, that is, a weakened reproduction of the emotion, associated with 
certain ideas which mean to us the personality of another — ideas of his 
appearance and movements or words, perhaps. When I think of my 
friend's joy I think of how he will look, what he will do and say, etc. 
My idea of his personality may be analyzed structurally into sensational 
and affective elements quite as well as my consciousness of the bodily 
effects of my emotion. There is no reason, in short, why process psy- 
chology can not, as well as self psychology, be the basis of a classification 
of emotions into those which do and those which do not involve social con- 
sciousness, for social consciousness is a process capable of structural 
analysis. Because self psychology has a short-hand way of describing 
certain mental phenomena as attitudes of selves, it is not, therefore, a 
necessary adjunct to process psychology. In certain cases, as a matter 
of fact, Professor Calkins's description of phenomena from the point 
of view of self psychology seems more elaborate and far-fetched than her 
account of the same phenomena in their process aspect. Her analysis 
of a perception as a process, for instance, reveals it as composed of 
sensational elements plus the relational consciousness of unity and ' the 
attentional element, clearness.' When regarded from the point of view 
of self psychology, perception involves something more; namely, an aware- 
ness ' that I am sharing the consciousness of other perceiving agents.' 
This added mark of perception, as distinguished from imagination, being 
supposably describable only from the standpoint of self psychology, is 
taken as another evidence of the way in which the latter supplies the 
defects of process psychology. Now surely a perception never under 
ordinary circumstances involves a consciousness that other people share 
or may share one's experience. When I sit alone in my study and look 
at my bookcase, I have not the slightest reference to other minds in 
my mental attitude. Subsequent reflection assures me that other people 
would share the bookcase experience if they were here, but I do not 
distinguish the perceived bookcase from an imagined bookcase by con- 
sciously referring to other minds at all. Professor Calkins, in a later 
passage, says that the question may indeed be raised, ' 1st das oben 
beschriebene Bewusstsein der Mitwahmehmer ein unentbehrlicher 
Bestandteil jedes Wahrnehmens, oder entdeckt man erst durch spatere 
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Ueberlegung dieses Kennzeichen desselben ? ' ' She answers : ' Ich per- 
sbnlich glaube in alien Fallen wo ich wahrnehme, ein, obgleich dumpfes, 
unklares und vages Bewusstsein irgend welcher Mitwahrnehmender 
zu besitzen.' Here is a case, then, where introspections differ, for the 
present reviewer discovers no such consciousness of other selves present 
in the moment of perception, and so far from thinking that ' Um die 
Einbildungskraft oder Phantasie psychologisch von dem Wahrnehmen 
zu unterscheiden, muss man . . . zur Ichpsychologie seine Zuflucht 
nehmen ' finds the elementary ' feeling of realness ' which Miss Calkins 
qua process psychologist assigns to perceptions as distinguished from 
imagined ideas, a much truer description of their differentiating mark. 
That perceptions are shared by other selves, while fancies are not, is a 
good distinction from the point of view of epistemology, but not from 
that of conscious content. 

Another difficulty which I find in Miss Calkins's ' doppelte Stand- 
punkt ' is that her dividing line does not cut deep enough. On page 38 
she says emphatically that from both points of view consciousness may 
be analyzed into elementsi Are, then, the elements found by analysis 
of a conscious phenomenon from the point of view of self psychology dif- 
ferent from those which its analysis as a process reveals? No, they are 
not; at least all the elements which may enter into a process may also 
form parts of the same phenomenon as an attitude of self. " Jedes 
psychische Element ist als der Bestandteil entweder eines psychischen 
Vorgangs oder des oben beschriebenen Selbstbewusstseins anzusehen." 
If a phenomenon regarded as process and the same phenomenon regarded 
as self-attitude are both considered structurally, and held to contain the 
same elements, the difference between them can lie only in one or the 
other of two conditions. Either the elements are differently combined 
in the two cases, or the phenomenon, regarded from one point of view, 
must reveal some added elements over and above those which it displays 
when looked at from the other point of -view. Neither of these alterna- 
tives is definitely maintained by Professor Calkins, and it seems to the 
present reviewer as if she should either have abandoned structural 
analysis in her self psychology or established the distinction between her 
two standpoints in wholly structural terms. 

Process psychology, as Miss Calkins calls it, undoubtedly needs im- 
provement and completion at many points. The most hopeful effort to 
improve it now being carried on is, it seems to me, the present tendency 
toward a recognition of efferent factors. If this tendency displays itself 
in a study of mental phenomena as attitudes of the psychophysical or- 
ganism, a real need may be met; a study of them as attitudes of the self 
seems to me far less valuable from the point of view of pure psychology. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 

Vassab College. 

a P. 44. 



